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“ And he will be a wild man; his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him; and he shall dwell in the pres- 
ence of all his brethren.”—Gen. xvi. 12. 


Every traveller, in passing through Arabia Petra, or 
Stony Arabia, is struck with the near resemblance be- 
tween the present and ancient character and customs of 
this people, whether it relates to their political, social, or 
religious features. ‘The virtues and the vices for which 
the immediate descendants of Ishmael were distinguished, 
now mark the more remote posterity of that ‘‘ wild man” 
—the Bedouins of the desert. In one particular they are 
a living fulfilment of a prophecy made to his mother Ha- 
gar, ‘‘ his hand shall be against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him,” for they are, in the strictest sense, 
common robbers. To show how exactly the above cited 
prophecy has been fulfilled, we will take a brief glance at 
the history of the descendants of the son of Hagar. 

It was predicted that the descendants of Ishmael should 
multiply into twelve tribes, or families, and become a great 
nation; that they should ‘‘ dwell in the midst of their 
brethren ;” in other words, that they should be surround- 
ed and harrassed by other nations, yet they should still 
‘* dwell,””—never be utterly destroyed. It was also pro- 
phesied that they should make head against a mighty em- 
pire, and like so many locusts should ‘“‘ plague the third 
part @f men.’’ Let us examine the fulfilment. 

Ishmael had twelve sons, each fathers of a tribe, and 


“they dwelt in the immediate vicinity of the other offspring 


of Abraham; the descendants of Lot, and of Esau, the 
father of Edom. They rapidly increased, and in a short 
time their neighbors on the north and east, as well as the 
descendants of Joktah in Arabia Felix, were incorporated 
with them. They early traded with Egypt in spices, and 
with Tyre in ebony, ivory, cloths, spices, jewels, &c. 
They were chiefly nomades, or wanderers—‘ wild men” 
—taking about with them large numbers of cattle, and 
living in tents without any permanent place of abode. 
They were early distinguished for their robberies, lust, ava- 
tice, and revenge, and such is their character to the pres- 
ent day. They were then, as now, “such as, (in the Jan- 
guage of a Roman writer) one would neither wish his 
friends nor his foes.” Such being their character, every 
conqueror desired to root them out from their rocky fast- 
nesses, yet no one ever effected his object, though he pur- 
sued them to their borders. They harassed Gideon, who 
chastised them severely; they sent presents to David and 
Solomon, yet these were not tributes, for the Arabians 
were not conquered by either of them; and in the vast ar- 
my of Shishak of Egypt, which he marched against Reho- 
boam, not an Arab or Ishmaelite was seen, but, on the 
contrary, he was obliged to place a military line along 
their frontiers, to protect his army from their attacks, and 
his country from their ravagess. They frequently made 
incursions into Judea and other neighboring provinces, 
and sometimes received severe chastisements, yet for cen- 
turies, while every nation around them changed masters, 
and became tributaries, Herodotus asserts, that in his time 
the Arabians were, as they ever had been, “free from 
tribute’”’—were unsubdued. They exasperated Alexan- 
der the Great, by some act of contempt, and he prepared 
to conquer or ruin them, but death frustrated his plans. 
Antigonus, his successor, attempted to chastise them, but 
he met\with defeat, and was obliged to make a treaty with 
them, almost upon their own terms. Pompey overran a 
part of their country, but his army being recalled, the 


-host, and many engines of war. 





Arabs followed them at the heels till they left the country, 
and then terribly ravaged the Roman territories in their 
vicinity. In the year 23 B. C. Gallus, a Roman general, 
sailed up the Red Sea with the intention of subduing 
them, but was defeated; and A. D. 120, Trajan made an- 
other attempt, and even besieged Petra, their capital, but 
lightning, hail, whirlwinds, swarms of flies, and other mis- 
eries obliged him to abandon the siege. About A. D. 200, 
Severus twice unsuccessfully besieged it with a powerful 
For about four hundred 
years subsequent to this, we find the Arabs alternately al- 
lied with the Persians and the Romans, but at no time 
their tributaries. 
[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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ORIGINAL. 


GRACE GRAFTON. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


It was just about sunset of a lovely summer afternoon, 
when the Grafton family assembled round théir tea-table. 
They stood reverently till a blessing was asked, and then 
seated themselves in silence. ‘‘ We must be social,” said 
Mrs. Grafton, ‘‘ this is the last time that Edward will take 
tea with us for four months at least, so we must make each 
other as happy as we can, that he may remember it as a 
pleasant meal.” 

“‘T guess you will wish yourself at home again, Ed- 
ward,”’ said Maria, for though she seldom took part in the 
family conversation, the circumstance of staying from home 
four months was so important, shat she ventured to ex- 
press her opinion upon it. ‘‘ Only think how lonesome it 
will be to drink your tea to-morrow night, at a long table 
crowded with strangers. You will know no one, and no 
one will know you.” ‘‘Oh dear,” she continued, draw- 
ing a long sigh at the thought, ‘‘ I could eat nothing at all. 
The food would choke me.” 

‘IT don’t apprehend any such evil,” replied her brother, 
T shall be hungry after travelling, and shall make a fine 
supper.” 

‘* You try to make us think you won’t be homesick,” 
returned Maria, “‘ but I don’t believe you can help it, for 
when you are away from home, how can you have your 
things in thei? proper places so that it will seem natural?” 

**T should not be homesick, I know,” said the lively 
Emily, “ 1 should like of all things to change places with 
Edward, just that I might go to college.” 

“You have finished the third declension of nouns in 
your Latin grammar, and completed Emerson’s second 
part of Arithmetic. Well prepared,” said Edward, a lit- 
tle ironically. 

“Oh, I don’t mean I am prepared now, only I should 
study harder if 1 thought I were going to college by and 
by. Ithink it very hard there are no colleges for girls. 
As to sitting at table with strangers, I should enjoy that 
highly. I like to see new faces.” 

** } guess Edward won’t find as good toast as mamma 
makes ;” said little Fred, availing himself of a pause in 
the conversation, and still industriously disposing of the 
contents of his plate. 

“Will you send me half of yours then?” asked 
Edward. 

Fred's visage lengthened, as the claims of the case were 
presented, but casting a look at sister Grace, he answered, 
** Yes, brother, if any one will carry it so far.” 

The little ones retired as the evening wore on, and al- 
though several attempts at conversation were made both 
by Mrs. Grafton and Edward, something of gloom seemed 
to pervade the little family circle. After a long pause, 
Mr. Grafton, who was deeply engaged in the day’s paper, 
lifted his eyes with the inquiry, “‘ Are your trunks packed, 
Edward ?” 

“They are all in order. I have arranged everything 
myself,” said Mrs. Grafton, answering for her son. 

‘* And locked and directed ?”’ continued Mr. G. 

‘Yes, sir,”’ answered Edward. 

** Remember you must be all ready to start at 6 o’clock,” 
said his father, and again resumed his reading. 

Grace sat at an open window, resting her head upon her 
hand, deeply absorbed in thought. An observer would 
have thought she was contemplating the scene before her, 
for the full orbed moon rode half way to the zenith, inves- 
ting the rich green landscape of hills and valleys, with a 
beauty as soft and touching, as the visions of a poet’s 
dream, and shedding her beams of mellow light on the 
broad expanse of Massachusetts bay, till its blue waves 
sparkled with innumerable gems, and “ leaped up in their 








gladness to sing her a song.” But Grace realized not the 
beauty without, and though insensibly, its pure and soft- 
ening influences were entering her heart, she was think- 
ing of other things. She was anticipating her brother’s 
departure with real forebodings of loneliness. ‘‘ There 
will be no one like him to read, or sing, or talk with me,”’ 
she said to herself, and I can’t tell how he can seem so 
cheerful, about going away. If he loved home, and dear 
mother as I do, he would not; but then she thought, 
checking the accusation she had unwittingly brought 
against her brother, ‘‘ boys are different from girls, and 
mother often says | should not expect Edward to do just 
as I would in everything, he is the best brother in the 
world.” 

Her reverie was here interrupted by a pull at the el- 
bow. ‘‘ Come Grace,” said Edward, ‘‘let us have one 
more sing before I go.’ 

** So we will, brother,” replied she. Hand in hand they 
repaired to their favorite resort, under the spreading 
branches of a large pear tree, at a little distance from the 
house. 
** What will you sing,” said Edward, as he prepared his 
flute. 

Several pieces were tried, but they were neither in time, 
tune or spirit. ‘I can’t sing to-night, Edward,” said 
Grace, “‘ for everything makes the tears come, and then 
my voice trembles.” 

“Just my favorite,” said Edward, ‘‘ and I won’t ask you 
for any more.” 

Grace complied, and as the sweet tones of her voice, 
accompanied by the mellow breathings of the flute, came 
floating in at the open window, in the melody of ‘* Home, 
sweet home,’’ even Mr. Grafton pushed by his paper, and 
listened till they ceased. 

“Come, don’t cry, Grace,” said her brother, as she 
wiped away the fast falling tears. ‘Suppose now I were 
going to sea, and could not come back for years instead 
of months, then it would be quite different. But I should 
not believe in crying, even for that.” 

“I know you ought to go,” said Grace, “‘ and that I 
ought not to cry about it, but I can’t help it, for I shall 
feel all alone when you are gone. I love mother dearly, 
and the children too, but who will study with me, you 
know we have been so happy in translating and reading 
history together, and solving the problems in Algebra, that 
it seems as if half the pleasure of study would be taken 
away when you are gone.” 

“Oh no, you will enjoy that just as well in a few days, 
and you know we can write often, and let each other know 
just what progress we make.” 

There was a little pause, and Grace said in a more 
cheerful tone, ‘‘ did you ever tell father you would like to 
be an artist.” 

‘No, it is of no use to say anything about it. I don’t 
think he would like it at all; for the other day when I 
went to see Belshazzar’s feast, I could not help telling 
him, as we rode home, how beautiful it is, and how much I 
enjoyed it. But he only said, ‘‘ it is all foolish nonsense 
for a man to spend so much time on such a useless thing.” 
I had thought I would tell him I would rather be an artist 
than anything else in the world, but after he said that, [ 
had no courage to speak of my wishes. 

‘*T wish you could be a painter,” said Grace, in a sym- 
pathizing tone, “ but of course you never will, if father 
does not consent to it.” 

“Yes I shall, Grace; some day or other I'll bring it 
about, cost what it may.” 

“* Why Edward, don’t speak so, you wonld not disobey 
father,’’ said she, in a tone, half of assertion and half of 
enquiry. 

“If I obey him till I am twenty one years old, then I-can 
please myself, can’t I, Grace ?” 

** It seems to me just as wrong to displease father then, 
as now, Edward, after he has piid your expenses through 
college, and done every thing for you for twenty one years, 
then for you to take your own way, and disregard his 
wishes would be very wicked. I don’t see how you can 
think of being so unkind,” continued Grace sorrowfully. 

‘* Now, Grace, don’t be so solemn about it, and'I will 
engage to please you whether I please father or not.” 

‘If you disobey father you never can please me,” said 
Grace, decidedly, ‘‘and for myself I should not dare to 
speak as you have done to-night. I mean to obey father 
and mother as long as I live.” 

‘“* Well, you must not expect me to be as good as you 
are, Grace, for that is impossible.” 

“ You know what is right as well as I, and can do it as 
well,” replied Grace, ‘‘ though I am sure I am not good. 
But we must go in, for it is growing very damp,” 

When Edward Grafton laid his head upon his pillow, he 
did not as usual fall immediately asleep. His conversation 
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with Grace had tufned the current of désires arid feelings 
which he had been for some time cherishing, or rather had 
imposed upon them a check which he was unwilling to 
recognize, yet could not shake off; and though he attempt- 
ed to convince himself that when he reached the age of 
manhood he should be justified in disregarding his father’s 
wishes, the simple right, as Grace had,spoken it, came 
back with force to his mind and overthrew all his argu- 
ments. At last he fell asleep, hoping against hope, that at 
last his father might consent to his wishes. : 

Mr. Grafton had determined to bestow upon his son 
every advantage of education, because he deemed this the 
best heritage he could give to his children, and because he 
was conscious that Edward possessed talents, which, if 
rightly cultivated and directed, would render him eminent 
and influential. From a mere child, he had been marked 
for proficiency in his studies, and at the age of sixteen had 
passed through an extensive routine of distipline, as pre- 
paratory to his college course. He had early shown a de- 
cided talent for drawing, which he had been permitted to 
cultivate at school, not for its own sake, but on account of 
its collateral advantages. At the period we have intro- 
duced him to our readers, he had miade considerable pro- 
gress in sketching from nature, in which he greatly de- 
lighted. Day by day, as in his spare moments he indulg- 
ed himself in his favorite occupation, came new visions of 
the delightful pleasure of an artist’s life. As he read the 
lives of the old painters, of their devotion to their art, their 
sacrifices for its attainments, and the glory they acquired 
by eminence in its practice, his ardent soul burned with 
enthusiasm, and he felt that he was capable of being what 
they had been, and moreover resolved that he would make 
the effort. He spoke not of his desires to his father, for 
not only was he assured that he would not give an assent 
to his plans, but feared also that, should he apprize him 
of such a determination, he would withhold from him the 
advantages of a collegiate course of study. His mother, 
to whom he confided his feelings, while she listened with 
cordial attention, assured him that time would correct his 
extravagant notions, and advised him to defer the forma- 
tion of any such plans for several years to come; while 
Grace, though shi fully sympathized with his high wrought 
enthusiasm, always entered the same protest against his 
fondly cherished scheme, ‘‘ It never can be so, because fa- 
ther is unwilling.” 

The day of Edward’s departure from home was rather 
sad to the members of the Grafton family, for this was the 
first time their circle had been broken; but when after 
the lapse of a week a letter was received from the absent 
one, assuring them that he had safely arrived within the 
walls of “‘ Old Yale,” and that he was well, contented and 
happy, they felt that he was settled in his new situation, 
and their solicitude subsided. Though he was regarded 
by all with the same interest and love, his absence was 
daily noticed less and less, by all but Grace. To her it 
was the same. She still felt the silence that had succeed- 
ed to’his cheerful talk and merry whistle, and still regard- 
ed his vacated seat at table, and at the family altar, as des- 
olate. As she thought of her brother, she had many fears, 
for she had heard there were various temptations in col- 
lege life, and she felt that he, with his ardent, reckless 
character, would be one of the first to yield. ‘If I were 
only with him,” she would say to herself, “‘I would per- 
suade him not to join in every wild scheme, but there is 
no one to tell him anything about it, and he never thinks 
of consequences.” 

In the next number, perhaps our readers may learn 
whether the fears of Grace were realized. ABBIE. 

Edgartown. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Weekly Gazette gives 
the following account of a hunt for a lost child, in one of 
the thinly peopled neighborhoods of the West : 

About ten o’clock ip the morning, was heard a loud 
shout at the gate—‘‘ Ho! Mr. W. ho!” 

“ What’s wanting ?” 

“QO, Larry’s boy is lost—little Johnny !” 

This was enough to secure a father’s aid; and on the 
road to shout the same at every door he passed. Little 
Johnny! said I, and my heart burst forth at the very sound, 
He was a fair and lovely child, little Johnny, and had a 
gentle, affectionate mother, with an ardent and sacrificing 
love which few mothers ever feel. His father was a bold 
hunter—his horses and hounds and rifle, had more of his 
heart than all the world besides; but little Johnny nested 
there ; indeed he was a great pet with the neighbors, and 
won more caresses and more sympathy than all the rest of 
the children together. Such appeals are always sovereign; 
but few perhaps, have ever met with a more quick or gen- 
eral response—every body turned out—the news flew like 
lightning ; and men and boys for ten miles around came 

in to assist in the search, while women and children were 
running to and fro, and hailing every passer by, to learn 
the progress of the work. Never before, I may dare to say, 
was there such a neighborly union as now pervaded the 
motley mass—the same gush of sympathy, the same fear- 
ful apprehension, and the same images of death and wo, 
pervaded every home and heart. It seemed as if one vast 
cloud of gloom enwrapped the region round, from which 
shone out in lurid glare, and to which every eye was turn- 
ed, and every pulse beat trae—the lost child! 


Little Johnny was about four years old; he had been 

out in the field, with his father and the black man; who 

were harvesting corn—had filled his little bag with roast- 

ing ears, ani started for home about 2 o’clock P. M. On 

returning at night, they ascertained that the child had 

never been seen. It was nearly dark, but the alarm was 

given, and some fifteen or twenty neighbors commenced 

the search. The corn, where he was last seen, was the 

first object of course; here they took single rows, and 

scoured the field in vain. They then scattered through 

the adjoining wood ; the father frantic, often calling out in 

a voice of thunder, “‘ Ho! John—ho!—O! John!” Then 

fearing the boy might be alarmed and afraid to answer, he 

would soften down into the gentle winning tone of the fire 

side—‘‘ Johnny, Johnny my dear, father’s come.” It was 

a cloudy evening; and though, perhaps, he had never bow- 

ed the knee “‘ before Jehovah’s awful throne,” he prayed, 

O how earnestly he prayed the Lord it might not rain that 

night. The air was damp and chilly, so that if the child 

were alive with his bare feet and light jacket, he must be 

suffering cruelly from cold. But the wolves! ah this was 

the fear, this the terror, which all felt, none dared to 
breathe. A wolf had been seen prowling around the 
premises—indeed, they had a common path across the 

prairie,—and the point where several beside myself, had 

heard the cries of distress, was a famous haunt for them; 

even in the midst of the anxious search, a distant growl 
would now and then burst on the ear, picturing forth the 
den, the cubs, the -—— The dogs were very eager 
in the field, especially wolf dogs. Winder, one of the 
best, would run no other trail. O’Larry knew this, and 
watched with most intense anxiety, his every move. He 
scents—he scents—he runs—‘‘ Oh my God, he’s got my 
boy!” He leaps from his horse, he sees the footprint of 
his own dear Johnny in the gopher hill by the side—he 
tracks him to the wood, and off from Winder’s trail—ah ! 
now he breathes again. 

The search was continued till midnight, when a part 
thought it best to relieve their horses, and: wait for day- 
light togbegin afresh. But the father, with three of his 
hunting friends, who had resolved not to eat or sleep till 
they had found the boy, still kept on—sometimes riding, 
sometimes walking—calling and shouting, if for no other 
purpose than to keep the wolves at bay. At length they 
stationed themselves within hearing distance of each oth- 
er, and sat down to protect the child, to rush to his res- 
cue, in case they should hear him attacked, to watch un- 
til the morning. 

At early dawn, about fifty new horsemen arrived, and 
the search commenced anew. The field was again exam- 
ined for the track, which was pursued with some doubt, 
as he had been there three successive days. On tracing 
the path which led towards the wolf woods, the imprints 
of Johnny’s little feet were again discovered, as he appear- 
ed to be running, and the mark of his bag dragging along 
by his side. Here the father’s anguish gushed anew, as 
the fears of the preceding night were justified and corrob- 
orated. They now agreed to take a station af about fif- 
teen rods abreast, go up one side of the branch and down 
the other, till the whole surface of an extensive area (far- 
ther than he could possibly have travelled,) had been ex- 
plored. They had completed one side, and were return- 
ing, when the signal was given—Johnny was found! The 
noisy shouting and repeated peals of the hunter’s winding 
horns, soon grouped the solemn cavalcade. ut O’Larry, 
though foremost in the hunt, fell back at the first note of 
the summoning horn, nor did he speak a word, or scarce- 
ly breathed, till he snatched his own true Johnny from the 
‘arms of his delighted bearer, and pressed him with a fran- 
tic fondness to his now bursting heart. The dear boy was 
found about two miles from home, in a thicket of hazle, 
picking filberts, with his bag of corn still onhis arm. He 
looked bright and happy ; and when asked where he was 
going, said he was going home, but it was so far. He 
said he hadn’t seen any body, but he heard some one call 
him, and that he was afraid, that he ran away till he was 
very tired, and then he laid his littlke head down on his 
bag, and cried—that while he was crying, he saw a big 
carriage go by him with candles in it, (the thunder and 
lightning,) and then it grew very dark, and he asked God 
to take care of little Johnny, and went to sleep. He 
seemed amazed to see so many around him, and al! so 
glad to see him. ° 
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ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN. 


There are a class of little children from two to three 
years old who cannot read, and who are frequently asking 
for stories. ‘‘ Please, mother, tell me a story.” ‘“‘ Do tell 
me a story, sister Mary.” Now I am going to write some 
stories for just such little children, which their older 
brothers or sisters can read to them. 

No. 1. 

Eddy is a little boy two years and three months old. 
He has some playthings. One of these is a little wheel- 
barrow, which he plays with out in the yard, when it is 
warm, In the house he has a little cart, but he has bro- 
ken it almost to pieces. He got his papa’s hammer one 





-into a corner, which he calls the stable. 


<r 


likes to pound very much. He has a little wooden ham. 
mer of his own, which his papa has made on purpose for 
him ; but he does not like that so well as the great iron 
hammer. Sometimes he hurts his fingers, while he js 
pounding, and then he runs to his mother and says, “ Ed. 
Poy him very much—mamma kiss it, and make it 
well.” 

He has, too, a small horse, which stands on wheels, and 
can be drawn about. When Eddy first had him, he was 
covered with hair, and had a tail, and a mane, and two 
eyes. But now, both of his eyes are out, his mane and 
tail are gone, and his neck is broken so that he cannot 
hold his head up. However, Eddy Jikes to play with hin 
pretty well, and call to him “‘ get up! bonny,” and “whoa! 
bonny.” But he likes still better to make a horse of his 
father or mother. He takes hold of his mother’s gown 
behind, and begins to chirrup, and say, ‘‘ Get up, bonny.” 
Then if his mother is not too busy, she begins to trot or 
canter for him, round the room. At last he says, ‘“‘ Now 
go to the stable, bonny, and rest ;” so his mother goes off 
However, he 
does not let her rest long. 

_ Sometimes, Eddy gets tired of playing, and he wants to 
sit down and look at pictures. He is very fond of pictures, 
and he will sometimes sit on the floor a long time, look- 
ing at his pictures, and talking to himself about them. 
But he likes it still better when his mamma takes him in 
her lap, and shows him the pictures and talks to him about 
them. He asks very often to see the picture of “ the great 
giant,” by which he means a picture of Giant Despair in 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Perhaps you have seen it too. 

_ Next time I will tell you about another plaything, which 
Eddy likes best of all. L. P. H. 
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HAPPY HORACE. 


There are four boys playing together, O how merrily ! 
It has been a hot sultry day, and for several hours the 
musical birds, and the merry children felt too warm and 
langnid to sing or play—but now the sun is low in the 
western sky, and a cool and gentle breeze is rustling 
through the leaves, and the birds have come forth from 
their shady retreats, and are singing their sweet evening 
songs, and the noisy children are sporting and shouting. 
How their voices ring through that noble barn across the 
field where the men are packing in the sweet hay which 
has been dried so nicely in the sun to-day! But the four 
boys—W hat a fine place they have found to play! It is 
just to their taste. Not a smooth green yard, bordered 
with flowers, such as would suit the little girls, but a broad” 
field with a few rough trees to climb, and a pile ofboards 
to clamber over and hide among, and here a hillock, and 
there a huge stone half embedded in the ground®~all fit- 
ted for their rough and tumble sport. . What are they play- 
ing? O, it is a play without a name. An accidental 
play ; just what they happen to think of at the moment. 
This, | observe, is a kind of play which children enjoy 
quite as well as those which have rules and order. But 
hark! ‘There are hard words coming from the play- 
ground. John is crying and scolding both together. He 
says William jumped right on his foot, and he knows he 
meant to. William says he did not mean to, but John is 
such a baby that there is no touching him without a cry ; 
and Frederick declares he will go off and not play anoth- 
er minute if they don’t behave better—but Horace steps 
forward and says to John, “I am sorry you have got burt. 
Let me see the place. O it looks red. Can’t you walk ? 
Come take hold of my arm and try.” John is done cry 
ing. He does not need any one to help him walk. ‘There, 
he is running, and all four are scampering about the field 
as merrily as ever. This is fine sport for a little while, 
but directly one shouts out, “‘O come, let us play some- 
thing.” ‘‘ Well, so let us; what shall we play?” says an- 
other. ‘‘ Hop Scotch,” answered Frederick. ‘No. 
Hide and Go Seek,” says William. ‘‘ No, no,” says John. 
“Thad rather play Hunt the Rabbit.” And then they be- 
gin to complain of.each other, and say, “ That is just like 
you. You never agree to anything. I mean to go right 
home.” But what does Horace say?” ‘Come boys, 
now don’t do so. We can’t play anything if we don’t 
agree, I am willing to play just what the other boys like. 
Who votes for Hop Scotch?” All lifted their hands, and 
directly the squares are marked out, and the boys are 
tt through them, now on one foot, and then on the 
other. 
~Now my little reader, which of these four boys was the 
peacemaker? Which of them proved what the wise Solo- 
mon says to be true. “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” I know it will be very easy for you to answer 
the question. 
More than a year since I spent a day with this same 
pleasant boy. He was then quite a little fellow, for he is 
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company with him, and I saw that the lady who had the 
care of them had to watch them constantly to keep them 
from contentions. Horace got into the same troubles that 
the others did, for he had not then learned how to avoid 
them. The lady told them stories about good and bad 
children, and showed them that good children are the 
happiest, and then she induced them to play an hour with- 
out one unpleasant word or look, and see if they were not 
happy. I saw that Horace felt very much interested in all 
this, and after the lady began to talk with them, he did not 
show any more ill nature, and when she inquired how they 
felt when they were good, he was the first to shout, “ hap- 
py, happy.” A few days after this, I was at the same 
house again. By and by the door opened and I heard the 
lady say, ‘‘ Here comes happy Horace. Well, you was 
such a nice boy yesterday, that I know how you feel this 
morning.” ‘0, Miss Brown,” said the little fellow, “I 
was happy all night.” 

Do you not think the lady gave this little boy a very 
suitable name, if he is happy all day, and all night too, 
and is not only happy himself but makes others happy 
too? But observe he was not so happy before he learned 
to be good. 

Is there nothing in the conduct of this boy, my young 
reader, that affords a good example for you to copy? and 
is there any reason why you cannot be as good, and as 
happy as he?— The Reaper. 








Religion. 








CONVERSATION ABOUT ANGELS. 


After tea, which they had as soon as they returned from 
church in the afternoon, Mrs. L. and her daughter were 
accustomed to spend a long time in conversation. They 
always began with the sermonsthey had heard. ‘They did 
not criticise and find fault with them. The object was to 
fix the most important truths they contained firmly in the 
memory. They then passed on to such other subjects as 
promised to be interesting and useful. 

On the Sabbath of which I am now speaking, a stran- 
ger preached. The discourse of the preacher related to 
the nature and ministry of angels, but it had not the sim- 
plicity which was necessary to render any considerable 
portion of it intelligible to a child. 

Jane was much interested in the subject, and was very 
anxious to get the tea things out of the way, that her moth- 
er might talk to her about it. 

‘“ Mother, the minister said that angels were invisible 
spirits, and their presence could not be known by our 
senses. Didn’t they use tobe visible? I read, this morn- 
ing, about the angel who let Peter out of prison, Did not 
Peter see him?” 

“Yes, Peter, no doubt saw him. Tu.tey have power 
given them, on special occasions, to assume a visible ap- 
pearance.” 

“ Did they look just like men then?” 

“Tt is probable that they bore an i resemblance to 
the human form, for the angels who brought Lot out of 
Sodom were mistaken for men by the people of that 
city.” 

What do the angels have to do?” 

“They have God’s will to do.” 

“T know that, but they don’t have the same kind of 
work to do for the Lord that we do.” 

“ A part of their,employment is to take care of those 
whom the Lord loves. Turn to Hebrews, first chapter 
and seventh verse, and read.” 

** Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to min- 
ister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ?” 

“* Do the angels love us, mother ?” 

“T presume they do, for the Lord’s sake. What pas- 
sage of Scripture can you think of which shows that they 
feel a deep interest in the welfare of men?’ 

Jane thought for-a moment, and then repeated, ‘ There 
is joy in heaven, among the angels of God, over one sin- 
ner that repenteth.” Mother, are the angels often near 
us?” 

“Tt is probable they are. It is reabonible to suppose 
that they are often near to those whom they serve.” 

“* May be there are angels in the room with us now.” 

“It is quite possible, my dear.” 

“IfI really thought there were any here, [ should be 
afraid,” said Jane, drawing her chair close to her 
mother. 

“If there are any here, they are only to do us good. 
They are pure and holy fellow servants of the same 
Master.”’ 

“Tf they are always with us, must it not make them feel 
bad when we do wrong ?” 

“Tt certainly must grieve them to see God dishonored, 
especially by those who have been redeemed by the blood 
of his Son.” 

“Ts not this another reason why we should be careful 
not to sin, especially in secret? If every body remem- 
bered that the angels were looking at them, it would re- 
strain them as much as if men were looking .at them. 
= you know we are often ashamed to do wrong befgre 

0. s.” 

“T am afraid not; all men know that God is always 
looking at them, but it does not restrain them from secret 
sins.”’ 

“That is true, mother. Do good people when they 
die, become angels?” 

“No; they become perfect spirits.” 


“I heard Miss R. read a piece of poetry about a little 
babe that died, and I remember this line— 


“Thou art an angel now.” 


“‘ After death, the pious become ‘like to the angels.’ 
But, properly speaking, the angels are another order of 
beings.” 

** Can the spirits of the pious dead come about us as the 
angels can?” 

“*T do not know.” 

**O, I wish they could ; then papa’s spirit would be al- 
ways with us.” 

“It may be so; but we are not certainly informed 
about it.” 

‘‘T think that is another reason why we should be care- 
ful not to sin. How I should hate to have my father see 
his little daughter doing wrong !”” 

This allusion to her departed husband disposed Mrs. L. 
to meditation rather than conversation, and she told Jane 
she would take up the subject again at another time. 

[The Light-Hearted Little Girl. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


VANITY. 


Catharine Grey was about eight years of age when I 
first saw her—a sprightly, obliging, and obedient child as 
I had ever met with, yet one fault marred the beauty of all 
her other good qualities, and this was vanity. Yet in 
reality there was but a single personal attraction, which 
distinguished her above her sisters, and that was her 
thick, glossy, and long curling hair. No one could deny, 
but what the ringlets in themselves were most beautiful, 
but when covering the head of a person whose every mo- 
tion showed the one absorbing thought of her heart, you 
were half inclined; to make yourself believed, that after all 
the curls were no prettier than those of the other chil- 
dren. 

Upon a delightful morning in June, I told my little 
friends, four in number, to make all the arragements re- 
quired, for a ride at 10 o’clock,—that my engagements 
were such, as to make it necessary to leave at that hour, 
and consequently that I could not wait for any of them if 
not prepared at the time specified. After being furnished 
with many “ thank you’s’’ for the kind proposal, I left the 
house upon business and did not return until a little past 
9, when I found all sitting in the piazza awaiting my arri- 
val, with the exception of Catherine, who as Jane inform- 
ed me, was yet making her toilet. From the foot of the 
stair case, I called to her, and bade her make haste, and 
then joined the others. 

The clock had struck ten, and the horse and carriage 
was at the door, yet no Catherine was among us, although 
having been spoken to several times to quicken her move- 
ments. A third messenger I sent, and after hearing that 
her hair, at that late hour had not been brushed, I drove 
off with my young companions, leaving behind the silly, 
vain girl, thereby allowing her ample time to complete her 
operation, before the ringing of the dinner bell. 

Of course, I took an early opportunity to have a con- 
versation with Catharine, and told her plainly how very 
foolish, as well as sinful, vanity always appeared in people, 
especially when seen in children, and of the probable is- 
sue, to which it would lead, if not checked immediately. 
I also bade her to think of the light in which her Creator, 
must look upon such feelings, and begged her to take the 
matter into candid, serious consideration. 

A fortnight after the ride, I found Catharine Grey upon 
a bed of sickness, and her anxious family feared lest it 
would prove one of death. A fever of no mild nature per- 
vaded her frame, and as she tossed to and fro, the long 
curls so carefully arranged when in health, literally be- 
came a thick mass of snarls; but the means used for her 

‘recovery were blessed by her Heavenly Father, and in a 
few weeks she was again seated around the family board ; 
yet was she not the the same, either in appearance or char- 
acter. Her hair had been cut off in her neck, and what 
little remained, she expected soon to lose—but a still 
greater change was visible in her whole deportment—a 
transition from vain, trifling thoughts, to those of high 
value, from a life of carelessness, to one of self-govern- 
ment and religion, from vanity to complete humility. 

C. B.A. 

















HOW TO OVERCOME EVIL. 


Tt was a custom in allace’s school, for the girls 
to change their seats i lass, according to the cor- 
rectness of their answé the questions put to them on 
their lessons, and, of course, it became a matter of some 
importance to have the first place. Aunie and Clara were 
about equal in their attainments, and generally occupied 
the first and second places in the classes to which they be- 
longed. They had retained these so long in their recita- 
tions in history, that Miss Wallace, one morning, placed 
them among a large number of older girls, who formed the 
first class in that study. They took the lowest seats, at 
first ; but, during their second recitation, a question, which 
had been addressed to the young lady at the head of the 
class and had passed down from her to all, of even 






Clara being able to remember the proper reply,) was an- 
swered by Annie, who was requested by Miss Wallace to 
take the first seat. Annie hesitated and shrunk back. 








‘“‘ Miss Sherwood !” exclaimed her teacher, in a tone of 





surprise, and she blushingly obeyed, evidently feeling more 
pain than pleasure at her promotion, as Jane Winter (the 
young lady who arose to yield her place) looked much dis- 
pleased, and her companions seemed by their glances at 
each other, to sympathize with her. This was just at the 
close of the’ morning exercises, and a few minutes after, 
the school was dismissed. 

“That is always the way,” said Jane Winter to several 
girls standing around her ; “there is no use in studying 
so hard! Here have I been at the head of the class for 
nearly six weeks, and because I did not happen to know 
the answer to one unimportant question, that little Annie 
Sherwood is placed above us all! I was so anxious to 
keep my place the remainder of this week, for father prom- 
ised me a gift that I have long wanted, if I did; and now 
all the trouble that I have taken, goes for nothing ?” 

“Tt is too bad!” replied one of her companions; “I 
wish those girls had not entered our class; but I suppose 
we must submit, and make up our minds to see them 
placed above us; for Miss Wallace is so partial to them, 
that she will do all she can to keep them at the head of 
the class. I have always thought Annie Sherwood a proud, 
self-conceited girl.’’ 

“So have 1,’ said Jane, ‘and I suppose she will 
think more highly of herself, than ever, now.” 

“Hush! hush! there she is,” whispered another, as she 
caught a glimpse of Annie passing out of the room; “I 
wonder if she heard what we said ?” 

Annie had overheard all their remarks, for she had for- 
gotten one of her books, and, returning to her desk to look 
for it, had been an unwilling listener to a conversation 
which had been carried on in loud tones, under the influ- 
ence of angry feelings. 

‘* My dear Annie, what is the matter?” inquired Clara, 
who had been waiting for her below, and was surprised to 
see her flushed and excited appearance. Annie repeated 
what she had heard, and her friend was astonished, and for 
a moment looked quite vexed. 

“Tt is so unjust and unkind in them, Annie,” she said, 
almost angrily, ‘‘to make such remarks about you, who 
are always so considerate and gentle! I will go at once 
and speak to Jane Winter about it;” and she turned 
quickly towards the school-room. A 

** No, no, my dear Clara,” exclaimed Annie, detaining 
her, ‘‘ you must not go! I have thought of a much better 
plan to show them that they are wrong. Come with me 
to Miss Wallace, and I will ask her to let Jane take her 
seat again at the head of the class to-morrow, and allow 
me, as a favor, to return to mine. I will beg her to ex- 
cuse Jane, as she has retained her place so long and is so 
anxious to keep it the remainder of the week. 1 hope she 
will grant my request, for, indeed, Clara, I cannot take 
Jane’s place now. I would much rather always be at the 
foot of the class, than do so.” ‘The tears started into her 
eyes as she spoke. ‘ 

“You are right, Annie. You are always so thought- 
ful and patient, while I am so hasty and so easily led 
astray,” said Clara; ‘‘ what should I do without you ?” 

The two girls went together to look for their teacher. 
At the door of the school-room they met Jane Winter. 
She colored and looked much confused on seeing them. 
Clara passed her coldly, but Annie spoke kindly, and with 
her usual sweet smile. 

“IT ought to have spoken to her. O! I am afraid I 
shall never learn to be meek and forgiving!” whispered 
Clara to her friend. 

** It is not too late, yet,” auswered Annie; “do not let 
her think you are angry with her—ask her where we can 
find Miss Wallace.” 

Clara instantly followed her advice, and, turnin quick- 
ly, made the inquiry in a pleasant tone. 

Jane looked still more ashamed, and directing them to 
one of the recitation rooms, hurried away. 

Miss Wallace was much surprised at Annie’s request. 
‘* Why should you be so much interested im Jane’s con- 
cerns,” she asked ; ‘is she a particular friend of yours?” 

Annie urged the reasons she had heard Jane give for 
wishing to keep her place, that she had retained it solong, 
and had lost it for such a slight mistake. Clara joined 
her in entreating their teacher to grant their request, as a 
great favor. They both carefully avoided alluding to the 
unkind remarks that had been made. 

** You are strange girls,” said Miss Wallace, smiling at 
their earnestness; ‘‘I cannot refuse such eloquent plead- 
ers; so I promise to attend to it, to-morrow.” 

‘* Please, dear Miss Wallace, do not mention that we 
asked it,’’ said Annie, timidly. 

“QO! I will manage it in my own way. I have granted 
your wish, and you must not ask me for anything else. 
So go away, now, and do not trouble me any more.” 

Annie would still have lingered; but Clara, thanking 
their teacher, laughingly drew her away. 

The next morning, when the class entered the room, 
Miss Wallace desired them to wait a moment, before tak- 
ing their seats. " 

“Your friend, Miss Sherwood,” she said, turning to 
Jane, ‘‘ has begged me to allow you to retain your place 
at the head of the class. As it is her earnest wish, I have 
granted it, and you can, therefore, resume that seat.’), 

Jane stood still, looking much astonished. She had 
warm feelings, and was much moved when she understood 
the disinterested and forgiving manner in which Annie 


| had acted. She refused, at first, to take the seat that had 


been resigned for her; but Miss Wallace insisted upon 
her.doing so, as it was Annie’s desire, and she was oblig- 
ed, though unwillingly, to yield. She was completely 
ashamed of the part she had acted, so different from the 
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noble conduct of the girl whom she had called selfish and | 
proud. As soon as the school was dismissed, she sought | 
Annie, and in the presence of several of her companions, 
expressed her regret for what she had said, and asked her 
to forgive and forget it. ‘‘I am not worthy of such gen- 
erous treatment as you have shown me; and I feel reprov- | 
ed by it.” 

** You have ‘ overcome evil with good,’” said Clara, as 
she parted from her friend, that morning ; “‘ how true it 
it is, that “a soft answer turneth away wrath !”—ANnNIE 
SHERWoop. 











Editorial. 


A DAY’S EXCURSION. 


One fine morning during the last summer, a two horse wag- 
gon drove up to our door,and was soon filled by five merry young 
people ; my cousin Charles, sister Louise, two friends, Anna and 
Lizzie, and myself. It was a beautifully clear day, just the one 
for our long talked of expedition to B. Falls. This remarkable 
place we had often visited with our parents, and other married , 
friends. But sometimes young people like to go by themselves, 
without fear of restraint from older and wiser heads than their 
own, and we were foolish enough to feel so. We were not, how- 
ever, so thoughtless as to forget the necessary accompaniments 
to our excursion, as our large basket full of cakes, apples, sand- 
wiches, éc. testified. 

The road, which for many miles lay along by the river side, 
was most beautiful, having on one side a beautiful mountain, and 
on the other the river whose banks were lined with dark rich fir 
trees. Our horses, a fine span of greys, were in as good spirits 
as ourselves, and they bore us along so rapidly that we soon 
reached the small village of H. where the rest of our party were 
to join us. Not finding them ready, however, we concluded not 
to wait, but to ride on and let them overtake us. This conclu- 
sion proved not to be a very wise one, for many a mile did we 
ride without seeing anything of the rest of our party. We had 
passed through the beautiful village of Barrington, whose rows 
of noble elms on both sides of the street, form its principal beau- 
ty, and gone many miles beyond, when we come to two roads, 
and not knowing which was the right one, were obliged to stop 
for our friends, who did know ; they soon made their appearance, 
much to our delight, for waiting in the hot sun on a summer’s 
day, is not so very pleasant. The addition of three waggon’s 
full having been made to our formerly small party, and a little 
more room being made in our waggon by Louise, who changed 
her seat for a pleasanter one in a covered buggy, we all rode on 
rapidly, in high spirits. 

The rest of our way lay through the fertile, richly cultivated 
valley of Copec, which produces and supports in great quanti- 
ties (at least, so it seemed to me,) sheep, pigs, and children. Af- 
ter riding for many miles through this valley, the range of the 
Taucouic mountains rose to our view, and before long, we found 
ourselves at the foot of one of these lofty mountains. The road 
over the mountain, was not very steep, so that we were able to 
ride up to the place where we must leave the road to go to the 
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ty, directly below the immense rock on the top of which we had 
been standing. Here we could look up, and see one solid rock 


190 feet high, hanging over our heads, for it is not upright, but 
really does hang over any one standing on the rocks beneath. 
While we were wondering and admiring these curiosities of 
nature, the sun was fast approaching the horizon, and even youth- 
ful heads were reminded that to ride miles would require some 
hours, and that it was time to be starting for home. M. D. 


NEW CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our popular correspondent, “s. s. a.” has again taken up her 
pen; our readers next week will have a Letter from her. ° 

“ Stories about Little Eddy,” which are commenced this week, 
will be found very interesting, if read to little ones, who have not 
yet learned to read. 

“ ApBIE,” is a recent Correspondent, whose articles are al- 
ways read with interest. We hope she will continue to fa- 
vor us. 

Rev. JoserH Axpen, D. D. a popular writer for youth, has 
promised a series of articles for our Editorial head. 

With all this assistance, we trust our columns will be more at- 
tractive than ever. 
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BEHOLD HE PRAYETH. 


Mr. M. addressed a man whom he found near his house, in a 
kind manner, telling him the object of his visit, but met with a 
cold, insulting repulse, After the first volley of abuse had pass- 
ed, he requested permission to converse with his family. ‘The 
angry man replied that he did not care how much he talked with 
them, and walked off in a passion. As hestepped into the house 
he found the wife in tears. She had overheard the conversation, 
and told him that if her husband had been sober, he would not 
have treated him in that manner. They had formerly been in 
comfortable circumstances, but he had wasted all his property by 
intemperance, After conversation and prayer, Mr. M. presented 
her a Bible, marking several passages in it, and in the book which 
he left for her husband to read when sober. 

A short time after, Mr. M. visited the family again, As he 
drove up to the dvor the man recognized him, and in a very 
warm and courteous manner welcomed him to his house, and ask- 
ed his forgiveness for his former treatment. He said that when 
his wife told him of the conversation and prayer, and the pas- 
sages marked in the books for him to read, his heart was full; 
he resolved from that time to give up his intemperate habits, and 
he had kept his resolution. His family was now a happy 
family. 

A few weeks after, while Mr. M. was preaching in the neigh- 
borhood, the same man was present, and became deeply serious. 
At the close of the sermon he requested the prayers of the peo- 
ple of God. He has since been hopefully converted, and is now 
a consistent member of the church of Christ—American Mess. 
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WHAT A LITTLE CHILD CAN DO. 


The following incident is related in “ Campbell’s Letters from 
the South,” written by the poet Campbell, principally from Al- 
giers, in 1835. In February of that year, there was a dreadful 
storm of many days continuance along the coast of Africa, bor- 
dering on the Mediterranéan, by which fourteen ships were 
wrecked at Bona and Bougia, and twenty before Algiers. Mr. 





Fall. ' 

Leaving our horses under the shade of some large trees, we 
descended to the Fall, which is about a quarter of a mile from 
the road. This season had been a very dry one, and conse- 
quently, there was less water than usual in the Fall, but the wild 
rocks, and the water dashing over them, down thirty feet, formed 
@ picturesque and beautiful scene. Rocks of all shapes and 
sizes were lying in the brook below the Fall, and as the young 
people were jumping from rock to rock, and running over the 
loose stones in the brook, though I enjoyed it fully, and thought 
little of the danger, yet the words of the Old Ballad occurred . 
to me. 

“ ARs! Alas! should their mothers see it, 
Sadly, sadly would they rue it.” 

But although we enjoyed this scrambling mightily, our appe- 
tites did not allow us to forget a different kind of feast, and our 
dinner being spread upon the grass, we did ample justice to our 
excellent entertainment. A block of ice, which one of our par- 
ty had brought, was most useful in cooling the water which the 
gentlemen dipped up from the brook, and the lemonade was cer- 
tainly the best I ever tasted. 

Having satisfied our appetites we returned again to the road, 
and had a mile of uninteresting walking to do, for it was a very 

warm day, and tciling up the mountain was rather tiresome. 
But we knew that when we reached the Eagle’s nest, we should 
be more than rewarded for our trouble, so we took courage, and 
after crossing the brook, which was easily done by the aid of a 
plank, began to climb the steep ascent to the Eagle’s nest, 
which after much toiling and struggling, we reached. 

The view from this lofty rock was too grand to be described. 
We could look down 190 feet, and see the rocks and the brook 
winding its way among them. Lofty mountains surrounded us 
on all sides, and directly beneath us on the rocks, were a party 
of ladies and gentlemen who looked like little black specks, but 
not,at all like human beings. Some of our party dropped a 
stone and while it was descending, we held our breaths with 
suspense, and when it struck the rocks below, we could hardly 
hear asound. But it is in vain to describe the sublimity and 
grendeur of this place; each one must see and fee) for himself. 
Leaving the Eagle’s nest, and going down by the same steep 
path which we had ascended, we succecded though with much 


Campbell states that nine sailors belonging to a Russian vessel 
were drowned in his sight, and a French captain of artillery 
perished, in bravely attempting to save them. After stating 
these and other circumstances, he thus proceeds : 

“ During these terrible days—you may easily suppose, that 
we had scarcely any other subject of interest or conversation in 
Mr. John’s house, than the fate of our fellow-creatures at sea— 
one of his beautiful little daughters, about seven years old, came 
to her mother in the crisis of the danger, and said, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘“‘ Mamma, I wish to pray for those poor sufferers in the 
ships, but I know not how to compose a prayer; do put words 
together for me, that I may get them by heart, and pray to Cod 
for the poor people.” 

The wisest man in the world could not have thought of any 
thing more suitable at such a time than to ask help of God, for 
none other but he can rule the raging of the sea, and say to the 
waves, “ Peace, be still.” Let children remember that in times 
of the greatest distress, there is one thing, they can do for the 
afflicted—they can pray for them. 


RAARRRAAR RA 


FILIAL GRATITUDE. 


Gratitude is a principal ingredient in filial affection. It often 
reveals itself in a most staiking manner, when parents moulder 
in the dust. It induces obedience to their precepts and tender 
love for their memory. A little boy was once passing the orna- 
mental garden of a rich man. He was observed to look earnest- 
ly and wistfully at some sprouts that were germinating on the 
trunk of an old poplar. On being asked what he wanted, he 
said, “ My mother loved flowers, and every green living thing. 
She has been dead two years, yet I have never planted one 
where she sleeps. I was just thinking how pretty one of these 
kindly gave him a rose-bush, 
iow. Then the poor little 
gave thanks in a broken 
mother, 









and the fresh wand of a weepi 
fellow lifted up his streaming e 
voice for himself, and his dear, 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 


It is impossible to read the incident narrated below, and be- 
lieve in the doctrine of chance, It occurred in reference to the 
late Samuel Williams, once a distinguished broker in London, 
and who died not Jong since in Mm : 

“One dark, stormy night, while at sea, Mr. Williams left his 
berth below with an intention of repairing tothe deck of the ves- 
sel. He ascended the companion way, (place of entrance to, and 
egress from, the ship’s cabin,) feeling his way along in utter 
darkness, The storm was howling, and every rope above him 
seemed strung to some strange melody, while the spray was 
dashing wildly over the bows of the ship. Just as Mr. W. reach- 
ed the deck, the darkness on one side seemed to thicken, and 





difficulty in reaching the spot where we had seen the other par- 


the noise of the water to come in more irregularly ; suddenly 


ropes passed over the head and along the breast of the astonish- 
ed man. He seized them almost involuntarily, and held them 
with a convulsive grasp. An awful crash followed, and he was 
borne onward by the rigging on which he had seized, while the 
deck which had sustained his feet had sunk beneath him. 

A larger vessel had run down his own, and he and perhaps 
another were saved as by a miracle to tell the story of destruc. 
tion, for the larger ship went booming onward in her course, and 
not a cry was heard from the perishing men, nor was a remnant 
found of the shattered bark. All were 


“In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


DEATH-BED ADVICE OF WALTER SCOTT. 


When Walter Scott was dying, he called his son-in-law, Mr, 
Lockhart to him and said :—‘ Lockhart, I may have but a min- 
ute tospeak to you. My dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be 
religious—be a good man. Nothing else will give you any com- 
fort when you come to lie here.” The death-bed is a revealer 
of the heart. No man gives unwise advice or bad counsel here.” 
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GRATITUDE. 


A lady went to some benevolent gentlemen to solicit an im- 
portant favor for a little child. The favor was promptly granted, 
“I will go home,” said the lady, “and when the child gets large 
enough, I will teach him to thank you for your kindness.” 

“1 sm but the cloud,” said the Sutin “that gives the show- 
er; let him ‘thank the Being above the clouds that gives the 
means, 

















Poetry. - 








ORIGINAL, 


THE BIRDS. 
Written for, and affectionately inscribed to M. Y——d. 
“For the birds are but the children of the winds, and their 
music but the broken melodies which they glean from the harps 
above.” 
The gentle birds—the gentle birds, 
Oh! they are very fair, 
Oh! they are very beautiful, 
These children of the air, 
Who ever and anon flit by, 
On wings of changing light, 
Cheering with loveliness and song, 
Oft times my troubled sight! 


Ay! they are very beautiful, 
And dearly do I love, 

To think of them, as messengers 
From the fair land above; 

At morn and eventide, to list 
Their deeply thrilling lays, 

And deem them but the echoes sweet, 
Of angels’ songs of praise! 


Our Father knoweth that too oft, 
Upon this beauteous earth, 

The children of his grace, forget 
Their spirit’s heavenly birth; 

And therefore teacheth he the flowers, 
The meek and tender flowers, 

To whisper of a “better land,” 
E’en in our happiest hours! 


And therefore doth he teach the birds, 
To sing for us the song, 

That like some gentle, silvery stream, 
It sweetly flows along; 

The song sung by the seraph band, 
To woo our souls away ; 

Oh! blessings on the gentle birds, 
And blessings on their lay! 


Their soft and well-remembered lay, 
Methinks I hear it now, 

I hear its notes and calmer grows, 
My wildly, throbbing brow ; 

Calmer my restless, mourning soul, 
While from my sorrowing heart, 

All anxious fears, all sinful doubts, 
And murmurs sad depart! 


I hear its notes and long to reach, 
My bright home in the sky; 

The blissful memories of that home 
Ne’er in my soul can die! 

I long to see as in past years, 
The angels’ shining wings, 

I long to have my Saviour tune, 
My spirit’s shattered strings! 


And ever when upon my ear, 
The songs of fair birds fall, 
They seem in accents low and sweet, 
My spirit home to call ; 
They bid my soul take comfort e’en 
Amid its deepest woe; 
They murmur, “Thou shalt find the home, 
Lost long, ay! long ago!” 


Oh! blessings on the gentle birds, 
They soften all our care, 
And surely we whom they so love, 
Their brief bright lives should spare ; 
For birds are but fair messengers, 
Sent from our Father-land, 
To echo in our ears the songs 
Of the seraphic band! 


Oh! surely it were wrong to harm, 
e A fair and gentle thing, 
That of our loved and long-lost home, 
Blest tidings seem to bring ; 
Oh! surely one should cherish it, 
And offer thanks to Him, 
Who kindly teacheth the fair birds, 


Their every song and hymn! S$. MC.D. 








Aupany Femate Acapemy. 
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